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hemp), and indigo, They require either constant irrigation or one
of the best natural soils, and are therefore to be found chiefly in the
favoured eastern half of the country. The oilseeds consist of til (Sesa-
mum indicum) in the rainy season, and mustard, rape, linseed, and castor
in the cold season. Of these, til is by far the most important; it is
usually grown by itself, but is sometimes mixed vftihjowar or cotton,

Manure is hardly used at all in the desert tracts in the west and
north, and elsewhere is applied chiefly to irrigated lands, where the
more valuable crops such as wheat, barley, poppy, sugar-cane, and
tobacco are grown, or to gardens. It consists of the dung of cattle,
sheep, and goats, night-soil, village sweepings, deciduous leaves, jungle-
plants, &c.; and of these, the dung of sheep and goats is preferred as
being the most powerful. Bone manure is used to a small extent in
Kishangarh, but is not altogether acceptable. The practice of penning
sheep and goats on the fields for a few days is common everywhere.

Among the cultivated fruits are the apricot, custard-apple, guava,
mango, mulberry, orange, peach, plantain, plum, pomegranate, pum-
melo, tamarind, and several varieties of fig, lime, and melon. Many
kinds of vegetables are grown for household use or for sale, such as
artichoke, beet, cabbage, carrot, cauliflower, celery, egg-plant, onion,
parsnip, potato, radish, spinach, tomato, turnip, yam, and several of
the gourd and cucumber family.

Of improvement in agricultural practice there is very little to record.
In a few of the States the seed is carefully selected, and cases are
known of experiments with Egyptian cotton, American maize, and
Turkish tobacco; but as a whole the cultivators are very conservative.

The majority of the States advance money for the construction or
repairs of wells and tanks, and for the purchase of seed, bullocks, and
agricultural implements. In some cases these loans are free of interest,
and in others a rate varying from 6 to 12 per cent, per annum is charged.
In adverse seasons tdkam advances are given freely throughout Rajput-
ana, and in 1899-1900 they amounted to more than 24 lakhs.

Except in parts of the north-east and east, where the recent famines
and scarcities were less severely felt than elsewhere, the cultivators are
generally in debt, and many of them are heavily involved. This state
of affairs is due partly to their own extravagance and imprudence or
to debts they have inherited, partly to bad seasons, and partly to the
grasping methods of the bohra or professional money-lender. In several
States the majority of the cultivators are entirely in the hands of their
bohras and depend on them for everything. The rate of interest varies
from 18 to 36 per cent, yearly ; and the profits of the money-lender are
swelled by charging compound interest, by making loans in bdjra or
jowdr and insisting on a similar quantity of wheat in repayment, and
in various other ways.